ms.  torn  pl^lu, 
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hile  to.oi  planning  in  .1 1 s  p  *»►:•:■:  en  t  f'e  ren  ;  ?  the  rm 
lartor  century  and  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the   -utoraobi le, 
y  tt  planning  of  some  sort  has  seen  practiced  almost  since  cities  -re 
first  built.    Lit  Me  is  :mo  n  of  the  Sgy  pti-r.,  Babyloni -n,  Assyrian 
and  Persian  Cities  of  7000  years  ago  but  it  appears  prob  - 1-   that  they 
were  1- id  out  •  i  th  Streets  at  right  rngles  anc  vith  proces  ion  1  -ays 
leeing  from  one  end  to  the  other.    Curiously  enough  the  ho   tea  re 
mostly  circular. 

The  renslns  of  ?ncient  Kehun  in  Egypt,  which  flourished 
3000  to  8500  B.C.,  are  well  enough  preserved  to  she     that  it  wag  1- ie 
out  with  a  definite  plan.    The  dwellings  were  a r ranged  rlong  rectani 
gular  lines  -  the  saaller  ones  having  4  or  5  roos»c  ■'•ith  pf-m*  -m«t 
to  the-  roof.    There  was  b  sv  .11  acropolis  on  higher  groeie  which 
served  as  a  centre  for  worship  .no  government.     Th"  streets  h  r  • 
stone  channel  in  the  middle  for  carrying  off  the  water.    The  inhabi- 
tants *orkec.  on  the  Illahun  py  rrcid. 

Babylon  in  Asyria  flourished  froo    bout  1990  B.C.  until 
the  time  of  Christ  and  see  rectangul-  r  in  shnpe  "  i th  'tr^-'ts  at  right 
angles*    It  »as  a  sailed  city  rtth  numerous  gates  piercing  the  lon^ 
wall*    Ishta  rs  gate  at  the  end  of  the  brord  *  Sacred  Way"  was  --no-  reotlv 
its  Orowning  feature,    gfee  city  contrined  voo&a,  |arde*s,  courts  -nd 
terraced  toeers.    The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Nebuchadner     r,  built  for 
his  Median  Cueen,  have  long  been  fraous.    according  to  Berodotus  the 
houses  %  ere  three  and  four  stories  high  end  the  city  well  was  50 
Biles  long,  90    feet  thick  -.no  cSQ  ft.  high.    The  accnr  cy  of  this 
description,  especially  the  latter  figure,  is  not  vouched  for  hut 


would  appear  to  be  the  product  of  some  tell  story  club. 

Athens  is  so  ...11  preserved  that  a  fr.irly  -ecu rate  ide?  rry 
be  obt'ined  of  the  rncient  city  of  the  age  of  Pericles.    So  other 
city,  except  perhaps  Imperial  Fome,  w- s  ever  -domed    i  th  such  -n 
cm-y  of  temples,  public  buildings  and  *0 rks  of  i  rt.    In  the 
Golden  Age  it  contained  almost  half  e  million  people  of.  which  j 
third  lived  in  city  proper.     The  famous  acropolis,  about  1000  x  500 
ft*  in .  a res  -nd  elevated  £00  feet  above  th-  city  proper,  ~as  planned 
es  s  fortress,  d  s-  cred  reserve  -  nc  c  museum    of  -  rt.    The re  'a-  re 
open  gymnasia      nd  theatres  but  the  streets  **r<  vary  nsrror,  r<ome 
not  over  13  fe#fc,    nd  the  houses  arc  reported  as  "hovels  on  tortuous 
raes«.    It  is  said  thst  the  streets  ■  re  so  narrow  tin  t  the  occupants 
of  the  houses  would  knock  on  the  inside  of  their  door?  before  opening1 
them  in  order  to  prevent  knocking  eov.n  some  one  en  the  outside. 

;.cco rains  to  Aristotle,  Hippodamos  of  Miletus         the  first 
to  introduce  the  idee  of  laying  out  cities  on  I    r^jl'r  plCB  -  nd  to 
him  should  perhaps  be  given  the  title  of  the  father  of  city  pi  nning. 
Piraeus  vras  Ids  cost  outst.r.din-r   accomplishment  for  here  he  nCe.-vored 
to  subject  a  whole  group  of  buildings  to  uniform  afchi tectur  1  treat-, 
sent.    He  tried  to  substitute  "clear,  re:  soned    -nd  scientific!  con- 
ceptions for  Chfince".    He  f  vored  side  straight  streets  J,eic3  out  in 
recta,,-..;!-.  :  . 

Imparls  1  Rome,  at  the  dews  of  the  second  century  /.I.  w*«  • 
crowded  city  that  had  developed    un sy s tm a ti c slly  with  narrow  ind- 
infi  streets.    It  had  ho. -ever  been  beautified  with  bridges,  y  rks, 
triumphal  a rches  tad  fine  buildings.    The  fore    -ere  the  outst-  nding 
feature    nd  here  the  citizens  gathered  to  discuss  qttestiotts  of  the 
day  -mid  impr  a  !va  i u rroundin &&»    Tbe  influence  of  Pome  is  Beta 
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in  the  design  of  a-  ny  Roman  towns  in  v.  hi  ch  tvo  in 'in  streets  meet  at 
right  angles  ft&d  lead  to  the  four  principal  gptes  in  the  surrounding 
wall.     These  cities  usually  h  d  as  the  chief  point  of  interest 
paved  open  forum  v,i  th  a  width  of  f/5  its  length. 

The  next. city  planner  of  note  was  probably  the  Hasten  architect 
Marcus  Vitrovius  Pollio  aho  lived  in  the  first  century  B.C.  and  hose 
writings  so  impressed  Julius  Caesar  that  he  pensioned  him  for  life. 
His  studies  included  sites  :  nd  the  nature  or  the  soil  for  ci tie-, 
development- of  harbors  and  i auays,  location  of  theatres  snd  hydraulic 
matters. 

The  early  Kediev/ 1  Cities  of  L'urope  gre1;;    p  around  castles  or 
mon- steries  and  were  inspired  by  war  or  the  fear  of  war.    Safety  from 
invasion  was  the  dominant  note.     This  resulted  in  congestion  bee -use 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  defending  ."ill  as  short  ss  possible. 
Sanitary  conditions  were  very  bad  and  the  streets  were  vithout  lights 
or  patrol  so  that  the  night  dangers  «ere  on  ever  present  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  people. 

luring  the  Renaissance  some  improvement  took  place  in  city 
planning.     Streets  were  made  Wider  did  Btralghter  in  order  to  set 
off  the  fine  public  buildings.    Streets  were  arranged  to  converge 
upon  them  and  monuments  and  stair... ays  and  fount- ins  were  used  for 
decorative  purposes.    Open  squares  became  more  popular.  During 
this  period  the  magnificent  pi;  :  :   of  a-t.  ?et»-rs,  Piazza  del  £an- 
pldoglio  and  other  decorative  schemes  were  developed.  Tlmnmrt 
was  responsible  for  much  of  this  ,.ork  in  Home  and  Palladia  also 
made  an  impress  on  several  town  planning  enterprises. 

Bernini,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  was  for  50  years 
dictator  of  the  artistic  taste  and  achievement  of  the  a:p~c.y  ■  nd  was 
responsible  for  the  beautiful  colonnade  of  St.  Patera  in  Pome  'nd 
Versailles  In  France. 
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The  typical  layout  of  the  old  Kew  England  tovmv,  consisted  o 
one  wide  street  with  narrower  cross  streets,  the  me e tin?*  house  in  s 
conspicuous  spot,  often  on  ■  hill,  I  common  ag?d  a  to-n  h: 11;  in  short 
the  Kaln  Street  ider  •     The  wide  main  street,  s'hich  seemed  some»hst 
unnecessa  ry  in  old  times,  proved  its  Value  vith  the  advent  of  the 
automobile.    In  V;ilii  - r.asburg,  V:-.  a  a-ost  unusual  and  eh-  nain-r  place 
w?.s  evolved  in  v.hich  the  capitol  and  the  college  sites  were  inter- 
related at  opposite  ends  of  Q  .vide  street  with  radiating  streets 
running  to  other  communities  .    Most  of  the  old  cities  and  tOJBS  Just 
gres  up  like  Topsey    nd  but  fee  were  can -fully  planned. 

Amongst  these  were  Philadelphia,  ftefdinq,  Ssvmn?h,  New 
Orleans,  Detroit  and  Washington*    The  original  plan  for  Philadelphia, 
a- de  under  the  direction  of  V.illi.-a  ?enn,  provided  for  a  rectangular 
pattern  of  streets,  ■  great  square  at  the  intersection  of  the  t*.vo 
main  streets  and  four  other  open  spaces.    Annapolis,  Detroit  and 
Washington  contained  radial    streets  in  addition    to  the  rectangular 
layout*    Boston  developed  from  cow  paths    no  h-.s  suffered  ever  since 
from  streets  that  ore  too  narrow  end  v.inding.    1  ma  en  so  sums  ni  ve 
already  been  spent  to  remedy  these  defects  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
si  ght* 

The  pl'-n  of  I  ■  shinjton,  D«  C«  is  of  particular  Interest 
end  was  the  most  pretentious  scheme  :  t  temp  ted  in  /aerice  at  the  time* 
George  faahlsgton  origin-  ted  the  idee  and  delegated  the  important 
task  of  developing  it  to  Major  Pierre  Charles  LTnf  ut  aad  herbecaae 
perhaps  the  first  notable  town  planner  in  America*    P.e  vai  bom  in 
Paris  in  1754  end  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  corps  of  engineers  in 
the  H evolutionary  Army,    The  son    of  r  aotec  pointer  end  educated  as 


sxj  architect  and  engineer,  he  combined  in  his  pi- n  both  engineering  skill 
and  artistic  Ideas*    His  plan,  which  was  carried  out  to  a  considerable 
extent,  made  the  important  public  buildings  the  foci  point  for  both 
rectangular  ftnd  di a gonal  itreetS,    Monuments  and  pa  <*kc  "'-ore  loc:  ted  in 
left  over  spaces  not  suitable  for  buildin  ;s.     '.'he  t  o  pals  nuclei,  the 
Capitol    nd  the-  .nice  House, V« re  con  o  true-bed  by  an  important  diagonal 
later  know  os  Pennsylvania  Ave.    The  Mall,  r    pa    t  av?r.  ••■  v-k  400  feet 
■vide,  ran  from  the  capitol  toward  the  river  and  was  connected  in  a*  L 
shaped  fashion  v«ith  a  park  running  to  the    hite  House,    Unfortun-  tely 
the  Mall  was  neglected  in  the  ea  rly  d:ys  and  b^c-  mo  built  up  -  ith 
i  n  a  p  p  rop  ri  a  t  e  s  t  r u c  tu  r  o  E  . 

Fina.lly  in  1901  the  so-called  McMillan  Commission  consisting 
of  Buraham,  McKim,  St.  Gaudens  and  the  elder  Olmsted,  reported  •  nd 
emphasized  the  importance  of  carrying  out  the  Lv8nfatlt  plan  in  more 
detail.    They  v,ere  authorized  to  make  cert:  in  Changes  including  the 
removal  of  the  old  railroad  station  on  the  Ball  and  the  building  of 
the  new  Union  Station,    1-lnce  then  improvements  have  progressed  under 
the  direction  of  the  line  Arts  Commission  (1910),   the  actional  P?rk 
Commission  and  finally  in  19?:C  the  Rational  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  of  -hich  Mr.  Frederick  I»aw  Olmsted,  Jr.  is  a  member. 
Largely  on  recount  of  the  excellent  to .-.n  pi  n  of  L!  nfant  back  in  1791 
»Va  shins  ton  "occupies  e  position  of  unique  beauty  an.   cha  r  ct«r  rnongat 
the  cities  of  America". 

Industry,  coram o rce  and  transportation  h  v«  played  an  im- 
portant part  in,  the  development  of  cities  ;'  .  rin;:  the  p  st  100  years, 
•hile  in  185?:  Bi  P0Q  Banaaiaaaa  un.er  Napoleon  III  spent  50, 000,000  11  v res 
in  beautifying  Paris,      City  planning  today  is  guldad  more  by  economi c 
and  social  than  by  aesthetic  influences,    let  who  will  say  thr  t  the 
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taoney  spent  by  Napoleon  w-r  ::  wasted. 

Amongst  the  earliest  efforts  in  America  for  better  to  n 
pinning  Mi  the  .vork  of  the  village  iaproveaent    society  which  had 
its  inception  in  Stockb ridge,  Mass,  in  1855.    Another  import- nt 
factor  %£  s  the  interest  in  ere  -. tin    1  rge  parks  in  congested  districts 
M  exemplified  in  Centr:  1  Park,  New  Sork  1857,  the  Chicago  Park  syst^is 
18.69  and  the  Boston  Metropolitan  ?srk  Cystem  of  1675. 

Another  influence  Via  the  better  housing  hottslsg  siov    en  t 
stc  rted  by  the  Re;'  York  Routing  Coiorni  s  si  on  in  1357  -nd  taken  tip  In 
cany  cities.     The  beautiful  Columbia  Exposition  of  189"  in  Chicago 
was  conceived  by  some    of  the  best  ainda  in  the  country,  including 
iurnhars  and  the  Senior  Olmsted,  and  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
idea  of  a  City  Beautiful.    The  creation  of  attractive  Civic  centres 
in  Springfield,  LSass.,  Chicago  .  nd  Cleveland  v.  r  •:■  the  next  ho  vera  en  t 
sad  va  s  partly  the  result  of  tha  ^eiu..:..i '.n  F,;  eo Bi  ties .     EMm  .'.u  1  ly 
the  Aaerlcan  mind  is  coning  to  c>- ■;  Li  e  the  import  ace  of  proper 
planning  not  i  lone  froa  the  e  esthetic  but  i  Lso  f  rois  economic?  1 
•••-dvs-nta&es  which  re  salt. 

Luring  the    orle    =-.  r  a  great  stimulus  Vfts  given  to 
scientific  planning,  soaewhat  at  the  expense  of  the    artistic  however, 
in  the  erec  tion  of  emergency  camps  end  to  :ns.    The  e.  3.  Mousing 
Corp.  planned  1£8  towns  or  groups  and  spent  over  $112,000,130  on 
them,  v:hile  ?_t  the  saae  time  the  Housing  Department  of  the  Facrgcncy 
Fleet  Corp.  built  ;7  tov.ns  at  a  cost  of  soma  $70,000,000. 

Since  the  war,  the  idea  of  to to  planning  I  nd  losing  baa 
groTO  rapidly,  sfciaul- ted  in  p  rt  by  the  activities  of  a  number  of 
loc  i    nd  national  organiza  tions  like  the  American  Civic  /• ssoci  r tion# 
This  organization,  founded  in  1904,  has  for  it-.-  object  the  cultivation 
of  hi  ^her  ideals  of  civic  11  fe  -.nC  raor    attractive  c J  ties  -  nd  towns. 
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Tho  work  of  city  planning  became  so  important  that  in  1910  the  Motion- 1 
Conference  of    City  Planning  *aa  o rgani  ed  with  Frederick  Lav  0 lasted, 
Jr.  as  first  president.    In  1917  the  City  Planning  Institute,  a  8C*e- 
irhat  more  technics  1  organization  ,wag  founded. 

Other  National  organizations  interested  ih  the  subject  are 
the  National  Housing  Association  (1911),  Federated    Coeiotips  on 
Planning  end  Perks  (1926)     nd  the  International  Federation  on  Housing 
and  Planning* 

In  1915  official  recognition  of  city  planning  vaa  given  in 
Mass?  chusetts  when  the  legislature  enacted  a  la     re ui ring  planning 
bo:  rds  in  all  municipalities  of  over  10,000  population  and  in  1914 
amending  it  making  them  optional  in  set.  11  or  comauni ti es.    This  Iras 
followed  in  1915  by  the  organiza  tion  of  the  Mass-' chusetts  Federation 
of  Planning  Boards,  b  semi-official  organization  to    hich  r.  11  plan- 
ning boards  belong  and  which  hold  yearly  conferences  rnd  distributes 
valuable  literature  in  tOWQ  planning  matters. 

In  19£0  the  Mass.  State  Zoning  Enabling  Act  waw  passed. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  baa  actively  encouraged  city 
planning  for  several  years  and  has  published  several  important 
pamphlets  on  the  subject  including; 

A  Stsnaa rd  City  Planning  Enabling  Act  1927. 

A  Standard  State  Zoning  Enabling  act  1926. 

A  City  Planning  Primmer  1928, 

A  zoning  Primmer  1926. 

In  1909  Harvard  University  inaugurated  a  course  in  City 
Planning  In  connection  -ith  the  course  in  Landscape  Architecture. 
Id  1923  this  was  followed  by  a  full  technic? 1  course  in  Cfty  Plan- 
ning leading  to  a  Master's  degree  and  later  this  was  organized  into 
the  graduate  school  of  City  Planning  at  Robinson  Ball.     This  school, 


-  idee;    by  the  fockfeller  Pounds  tion,  -las  not  only  to  tralfl  eea 
town  piMMII  but  rl~o  to  give  -    eotou!  conception  of  the  subject 
t  •  architects  &nd  engineers.    S hile  other  Universities  took  up  the 
subject  lster  Harvard  was  the  leader  in  the  matter. 

Sever-!  n^g^zines  hc-ve  been  founded  primarily  to  sdv-rjes  the 
subject  of  City  plcnning  awage*  rhieh  &te  the  toericcn  City  rod 
City  Planning,    Ihere  ifi  117  books  on  the  subject  listed  in  ft 
recent  book  by  Thomas  P. Corns  entitled  *>  Recent  Advrnees  in  City 
Planning*, 

AmagSt  the  so  ra  important  BSMI  connected  with  this  so  ve- 
st en  t  should  be  mentioned  Frederick  L;w  Olmsted,  fcr.  of  Brooklin-, 
uho  **■  largely  responsible  for  Centra  l  ?'  rk,  1*1*,  ■  rtd  of  ^hoa  it 
has  been  ssid  *the  City  Pinning  movement  str. rted  vdth  hia% 
Ch:  rl;     -liot  his  co- worker  v.ho  v» •.  s  the  principal  designer  of  the 
Xetropoli  tm  Park  System  of  boston,  Deniel  B«  Burnham  rssoci;  ted 
v.ith  work  in  Chicago,  Sen  Francisco  -ne.  •■ -  r.hin.'ton  -  Cherlei 
Kulford  Pobinson  professor  at  the.  University  of  Illinois,  J  asses 
Sturgis  Pray  -  long  8  te-cher  at  Harvard,  George  3«  ford,  F.  TJ# 
Jlssted,  Jr.,  B*  K«  B  -set,  John  iNolcn,  L'    son  Purdy,  /rthur  Coaey, 
Pobert    hit -.en. 

curing  the  lust  quarter  centu ij  city  panning  h  s  L:rorm 
by  le  ps  ttt4  bounds  so  that  in  1C-C-0    G50  cities  in  A»*ric-  h-d 
planning  Commissions,  176  cities  had  been  actively  pi- nned  and  .°56, 
or  over  ?/5  the  urban  population,  h.d  been  -oned.    ftflle  the 
planning  Idas  is  growing  this  gre  en  is  soncv»-h:  '   ret-  reed  by  the 
indifference  of  the  general  public  rnd  the  antagonism  of  the 
politician*    The  general  public  knows  prrcticrlly  nothing  -bout  the 

•object  ?.nd  is  not  inclined  to  b>. ck  up  the  members  of  their  plsnstog 
boards  whom  they  look  upon  M  crvnks  v«ho  wrnt  to  spend  a  lot  of 


money  on  unseeasss ry  projects. 

The  politicians  in  nan?  municipalities  fear  that  the  pl:n- 
ning  boards,  -which    re  m  de  up  for  the  most  part  of  unpaid  -m  lie 
spirited  citizens  of  high  ice  Is,  -ill  by  in-'ii  -jr  tin.*  improvements 
take  from  them  some  of  their  po^er^  glory  end  possibly  SOSM  of  their 
pmt  reo»a£«« 

hat  is  it  that  tir*e  to*n  planner  is  trying  to  do?  Amongst 
other  things  he  Is  trying  nto  cr-./  te  I  picture  and  s  pro  ram  toward 
-hich  i  city  should  grow  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results" . 
He  tries  to  use  »f*r  reaching  scientific  methods  to  ;;  ;ide  development 
instead  of  the  hap-hazard  or  s.ifish  i a Lho- :  Ol  the  land  speculator, 
the  r&il rose  engineer  or  the  individual  osner".    Re  trie?  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  Ills  community.    Re  cesires  to  improve  the  health, 
safety,  aor-  ls,  order  and  convenience  of  his  too  by  seeing  :'  t 
there  are  suitable  pi;  rks,  monuments  and  public  buildings*  By 
developing  good  zoning  ordinance:;  to  limit  height,     re  ,  built, 
location  ?-nd  use  of  premises,  he  stabilises  property  v  lues  and  m-  kes 
cities  morv  attractive  pieces  in  v.hich    to  live  &s  well  ss  more 
economic- 1  places  in  *hich  to  do  business^    Re  tries  to  give  the 
people  the  best  possible  environment.    Re  trie?,  to  s  fefttafd  life 
by  reducing  traffic  dangers « 

Thomas  Adrss  says  "Town  planning  3s  the  art  of  shaping  •  nd 
guiding  the  growth  of  tofns  in  harmony  with  social    nd  economic  ne^dsf 
It  is  architecture  I  .nd  SBfSa     ring  applied  to  town  building. 

RbfiB  one  considers  the  phenomin- 1  grovtb  of  osr  American 

cities,  the  need  of  properly  p^-nnin;;  them  becomes  i  pparent.    Bet  sea 
11:00  end  19cO,  1743  new  cities  oi  over  £500  popul-  tion  had  come  into 
existence.    Between  19 £1  -=nd  19  TD    n  average  of  400,000  d-v^llin^s 


were  built  each  ye  r.    In  l.?60  St  is  eaid  that  only  5$  of  our  popula- 
tion lived  in  cities  while,  in  19-/0  the  percent:  -;  :  h  d  ri  sen  to  56*£jf, 
The  fsilure  to  provide  in  advance  for  this  Batonishlng  growth  result? 
in  congestion  in  traffic  involving  inconvenience,  loss  of  time  end 
accidents  as  well  89  in  unhealthy  and  undesi  rrble  living  conditions. 
The  aims  of  city  planning  are  hygienic,  economical,  soci - 1  mo.  ethical. 
It  is  foresight,  cocnaon  sense  rnd  good  judgment  •  pplied  to  city  build- 
ing.    The  Boston  Herald  sold  ■■   few  year*  ago  "Instead  of  denouncing 
our    ncestors  for  not  foreseeing  our  f.:0th  Century  traffic  needs, 
we  ought  to  put  no  re  vim  into  discovering  what  oeually    gre.- t  needs 
of  posterity    we  ourselves  are  overlo  -/King.** 

WHAT  IS  THE  JOB. 
In  Massachusetts  planning  boards  are  unpaid  and  have  no 
power  to  enforce  their  suggestions.    The  town  planning  enabling  act 
of  1913  iti  tes  that  oil  cities  and  town 8  of  over  10,0>3  inhabitants 
shall  and  those  under  10,000  nay  .create  a  plenning  board  which  shall 
make  careful  studies;  of  the  resources,  possibilities  and  needs  of 
the  to.'-n  parti  culr-  rly    i  th  respect  to  conditions,    injuries  to  the 
public  heel  til  or  otherwise  in  and  about  rented  dwellings,  and  Hake 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  municipality  *1 th  special  reference 
to  proper  housing  of  its  inhabitants.    The  stand;  re  city  planning 
enabling  act  of  the  Department  of  Cdaoerce  goes  further  and  states 
it  shall  be  the  function  of  planning  boards  to  make  end  -dopt  B 
master  pirn  for  the  physical  development  of  the  municipality  which 
shall  show  recommendations  for  location,  character  of  streets,  via- 
ducts, subway 3,  bridges,  boulevards,  p.  ra:s,  loc:  tion  of  public 
buildings*  public  utilities  for  water,  light,  sanitation,  trans- 
portation, eorruraani cation,  power  and  other  purposes!  - 1  so  the  remov  1 
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relocation,  widening    changes  of  use  or  extension  of  the  foregoing; 
•  Iso      zoning  ol  n  for  the  control  of  the  height,  0  re-  ,  built,  location 
and  use  of  buildings  and  premises, 

chUi.il^ 

•Vhilo  pljinning  boards  usually  have  no  power  to  crrry  out 
their  suggestions  they  can  do  a  great  deal  to  beautify  md  improve 
their  municipal!  ties  by  m  king  far  reaching  but  practical  plana 
from  a  disinterested  point  of  Tie*,    /.s  the  members  are  not  paid 
and  act  only  in  an  advisory  capacity  a  very  high  &lass  of  citizen 
has  been  attracted  to  these  hoards  in  Massachusetts* 

An  efficient  board  will  sake  a  city  or  xaester  plan  vhich 
will  (1)  suggested  changes  in  built  up  portions  vhich   -ill  improve 
few  asportation  facilities,  suggest  new  parks,  boulevards,  school 
sites,  sarltat  centres  sad  civic  centre;-  vhene needed*  (r)  Lay  out 
streets  in  undeveloped  suburbs  on  a  plan  that  is  scientific  l  nd  in 
keeping  -Tith  modern  engineering  ideas,     this  \ould  rlso  include 
perks,  playgrounds,  schools  and  other  Dunl cipal  buildings* 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  have  the  help  of  a  professional 
feown  planner  in  such  work  for  stills  planning  board  nea&ers  Bay  ha*  ■ 
vision,  they  have  not  the  knowledge  or  experience  -vhich  is  possessed 
by  those  who  sake  i  business  of  following  this  new  and  complicated 
profession.    The  work  Is  gene  rally  started  by  s  survey  shies  is  the 
basis  of  a  preliminary  pu.n  and  later  s  final  plan.    The  term  final 
plan  is  however  s  .eisnomer  as  any  such  plan  should  be  flexible  - nd 
subject  to  changes  due  to  the  condition  of  flux  of  our  modern 
civil: ti on. 

The  laying  out  of  a  street  plan  in  undeveloped  suburbs 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  but  at  present  is  a  most  difficult 
problem  because  of  the  State  and  federal  laws  Shi ek  limit  protection 
of  these  street  locations  before  they  are  built  upon. 
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On  this  subject  SJr»  Philip  Mchols  says: 

Gro./ing  eoosamities  should  look  abend  to  the  future  and 
through  public  authority,  such  an  ■  planning  board,  fo mulct e  an 
official  map  indicating  the  streets  which  it  my  be  expect**1    111  be 
built  in  outlying  districts  when  the  increase  in    opul- tion  demands 
further  development.    Otherwise  no  orderly  development  is  possible 
ss  It  Kill  depend  upon  the  -whims  of  land  owner** 

The  constitution  of  most  of  the  states  requires  payment 
for  private  land  takes  for  the  public  use.    The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibits  my  state  from  depriving  any  person  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law*    These  provisions  hare  been 
construed  to  sewer  also  injury  to  property  as  by  flooding  or  by 
imposing  undue  restriction.    It  is  however  legal  under  "police 
pov.ern  to  make  certain  restrictions  for  the  benefit  of  "public  her  1th 
morals  arid  safety*  provi ded  no  discrimination  is  shown*    Under  the 
po.er  of  "eminent  c>mein",  land  can  be  taken  for  public  streets  srhen 
payment  for  same  is  made. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  hot  fat  it  is  1-gally  possible 
to  go  in  laying  out  proposed  Streets  and  preventing  buildings  from 
being  erected  in  th~ir  beds,   without  compensating  the  owner  for  the 
easement  or  restriction  imposed.    It  lias  however  been  done  in  many 
cases.    Philadelphia,  part  of  .New  York,  Baltimore  and  fi  shington 
were  built  up  under  laws  making  such  city  maps  valid  but  in  most 
cases,  except  in  Pennsylvania,  those  lava--  a  ra  later  held  to  be 
unconsti tution:  1.     ftta  taking  of  such  land  by  ••  eminent  domain  is  not 
practical  as  no  municipality  wishes  to  pay  for  land  which  may  or  may 
not  be  later  laid  out  as  streets*    A  r.ethod  of  protecting  'he  city 
map  under  police  power  has  been  suggested  in  tew  Xork  and  Florida 


but  its  legality  is  doubtful. 

Mr»  Philip  Nichols  of  Boston  has  suggested  a  solution  to  the 
problem  known  as  the  Nichols  Plan  which  hi  s  been  before  the  Mess. 
Legislature  several  times  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mass.  Civic  Lea gue 
and  the  M*s*«  Federation  of  Planning  Boards.      hile  ft  has  not 
passed,  it  is  now  before  the  recess  committee  on  town  planning* 

It  is  briefly  as  follows: 

After  the  usual  notice  and  hearing  the  map  is  filed  with  the 
registry  of  deeds  and  notice  of  this  is  given.     The  plan  may  be 
Changed  at  any  time  by  similar  proceedings. 

If  the  proposed  street  is  laic,  out  :- s  a  public  way  no  drudges 
shall  be  allowed  to  persons  for  any  building  they  may  hav*  built  in 
the  bed  of  a  proposed  street    fter  the  plan  was  filed. 

A  person  so  affected  may  hoever  file  a  suit  for  ecscment 
damages  against  the  municipality  vdthin  a  yc  r  of  the  filing  of  the 
nrp.    The  municiprli ty  then  has  the  option  of  accepting  the  verdict 
or  changing  the  plan  so  "that  the  owners  p^perty  is  not  affected  in 
which  case  he  can  collect  only  for  the  expense  he  suffered  by  the 
proceedings. 

The  thought  is  that  very  few  such  suits    ould  ever  be  brought 
and  that  the  municipality  .Tould  be  comp' r;  tively  s  fe  in  establishing 
an  official  map. 

ZONING. 

Zoning  is  one  of  the  latest  phases  of  to'"n  planning  and  one 
of  the  most  important.    Pres.  Hoover  h  z  defined  Zoning  as  *re*  son-able 
neighborly  agreements'1.  ''Zoning  had  its  beginnings  centuries  ago  but 
its  first  real  development  occurred  in  Germany  stout  1394.  Boston 
was  one  of  the  first  American  cities  to  adopt  the  icer    'hen  in  1903 
the  state  legislature  authorized  %bm  city    to  limit  td    height  of 


buildings.    The  city  council  thereupon  specified  b  limit  of  1P5 
feet  on  wide  streets  end  80  ft.  on  narrow  streets,     Efais  law  was  con 
tested  in  the  courts  and  was  sustained.    In  1939  Los  Angles,  on 
account  of  the  influx  of  Chinese  laundries  in  residential  districts 
established  a  zoolng  system.    Several  suits  were  brought  against  the 
v.ct  but  it  was  i.v •: t:  ineo  and  found  constitution::!  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  1916  New  Xork  passed  zoning  regulations  which    ere  of  far 
re  ching    importance  as  they  formed  a  mocel  for  many  other  cities.' 
They  provided  for  resident  sections,  business  sections  sua*  unre- 
stricted sections,    Buildings  were  United  both  ss  to  height  -nd 
bulk. 

Mass,  passed  a  zoning  enabling  act  in  1980  snd  since  then 
56  cities  and  towns  h«v<  been  eomp rehensi vcly  zoned  beginning  wi th 
Brockton  in  1920  and  followed  by  Brookline  in  Bay  19::.  Eleven 
other  municipalities  have  been  zones  for  "use"  only  and  eleven 
eo re  have  interim  zoning.    In  .~4  towns  zoning  lava  have  been  pre- 
pared but  not  adopt ad. 

Zoning  laws  have  been  enacted  in  47  atf  tea  and  the  number 
of  American  nunicipali  ties  zoned  up  to  J  anna  17  1930  was  856.  These 
include,  a  population  of  30*000*000  or  5/8  the  arbri:  popul:  tion  of 
the  country.    Ihe  zoning  ordinances  have  been  found  constitution- 1 
in  many  suits,  ;he  most  important  being  in  3hio;  Euclid 

Ambler  Realty  Co«     tfrlB  was  ca  rried  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  court  hich 
deciaed  that  reasonable  zoning  la  c  proper  exercise  of  police  Bower, 
eea.er  zoning  the  health,  safety y  BOralS,  convenience,  order, 
prosperity  ana  general  welfare  of  the  people  in  the  coamuni ty  are 
promoted. 

ithout  zoning  a  city  is  likely  to  become  1  patchwork  of 
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raixed  uses,  di  sorder  and  chaos,     Residential  sections  are  invaded  by 
business  uses  and  property  is  greatly  depreci'te-. 

Zoning  prevents  building*  for  unsuitable  cises  from  being  built 
and  tends  to  stabalize  real  estate  v.. lues. 

mss«  20HUtS  ACT, 

The  Massachusetts  Zoning  Enabling  Act  of  1920  states  that  a 
municipal! ty  may  by  ordinance  restrict  feulldlsgs,  structures  nnd 
premises  to  be  used  for  p:  rtieular  industries  to  specified  pa rts  of 
the  town  or  majf.  exclude  them  entirely,    Xhey  may  also  restrict  certain 
kinds  of  dwellings  end  tenements  to  specified  locations  and  require 
then  to  conform  to  regulations  as  to  construction  and  ttse.  *or 
this  purpose  the  municipality  nay  be  divided  into  districts  or  :'ones. 
The  provision  shall  be    carried  out  as  vill  best  promote  the  health, 
safety,  convenience  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  lessen  the 
danger  from  fire,  tend  to  improve  and  beautify  the  town  and  ill 
assist  in  carrying  out  schemes  of  municipal  improvements  suggested 
by  the  Planning  Board  or  Bo&rd  of  Survey.    Duo  regard  shall  be  p-id 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  different  parts  of  the  tovn  red  the 
ordinances        shall  be  the  same  for  zones ,  districts  ot»  streets 
having  the  same  civ  rscter. 

Other  matters  which  planning  boards  should  folio    up  Bra  J 
Keeping  in  touch  with  all  elements  of  growth,  hoi: sin  ;,  soiling,  build- 
ing lews,  trsffic  control,  public  buildings,  billboards,  dumping, 
building  lines,  p- »-ks,  playgrounds,  police,  sewer,  snd  water  systems; 
in  short  everything  affecting  the  welfare,  happiness,  comfort,  con- 
venience and  prosperity  of  the  people. 


(•T  tl  n  CI  D  t  \  £•»  CI  E»  E»  C7  FT  CI  O  Ej  F>  O  O  CT>  O  O  d  O  C  CJ  C        C;  f  ' 
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r p.*  it i c  i^.-j^i, 

In  laying  out  streets  in  undeveloped  district?  ther<;  r-re 
severe!    schemes  that  h?ve  been  successfully  used. 

spider  IS&*    This  consists  of  radiating  streets  1th 
circular  circumferential  streets.     The  plan  grew  up  a round  forts 
and  having  perks  which  formed  the  focal  centre.    It  is  not  much 
used  today    because  in  most  locations  it  does  not  give  «  satis- 
f  a  c  t  o  ry  d  e  v  e  lo  pa  en  t . 

r*    Checker  Bo^rc.  This  consists  of  straight  street* 
running  at  right  angles.    It  has  always  been  i  very  popular  pl-.n 
but  it  hrs  the  disadvantage  of  being  monotonous  and,  because  of  the 
lack  of  diagonals,  of  making  It  difficult  to  reach  certain  distant 
corners  quickly. 

Checker  Board  •*  1  th  di;,-on;ls.     This  does  -way  ith 
the  above  objection  but  leave*  b-d  Shi ped  triangular  lots  -vhore  the 
dlegoa  is  intersect  the  checker  board  streets. 

4«    Hexagons,    Shis  is  a  novel  scheme  that  hrs  been 
proposed  but  never  used  to  ?.ny  extent*     The  grert  ••-cv-nt^o  is 
that  it  makes  the  street  int.-  rsections  much  safer  as  the  ch-nce 
for  accidents  due  to  cros-  traffic  is  cut  in  half.      Ml?  it 
makes  odd  shaped  lots  it  lends  itself  to  the  idea  of  g  "dens  ••■■nd 
pi- yg rounds  in  the  cent  e  of  each  lot  which  .ay  be  jointly  ovned 
by  the  abutters. 


r<  1 1  r  i  i  i  i  <t  i  t  j  [i  n  n  1 1  n  n  i  >  n  n  n  n  n  a  n  r  n  n  c»  r>  cr 
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fhe  ftathburo.  ..  J .  ?lsn. 

Rsthburn,  Rew  Jersey,  17  ailes  from      ihattac,  -vhi ch  is  being 
developed  es  a  residential  town  by  the  City  Rousing  Corp.,  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  greatest  housing  experiments  in  Aaterlcs •    It  is  i*n 
attespt  to  plan  ■  comBuni ty  so  that  children  - nc  other  pedestrians 
v«ill  be  comparatively  safe  froa  the  dangers  of  automobile  traffic 
and  so  that  bha  noise  of  traffic    ill  be  reduced  to  a  Blnlmusu  The 
blocks  ere  If rge  end  s re  intersected  by  a  series  of  narro*  1:  es 
leading  in  most  cases  to  dead  ends.    Over-passes    nd  under-passes 
cross  the  main  roads   /here  necessary  so  that  a  person  may  take  a 
£  mile  walk  without  Ir  ving  to  dodge  fast  moving  motor  cars.  Only 
2Q%  of  the  land  is  used  for  streets  and  alleys  as  against  35  to 
in  the  average  city.    is  a  matter  of  f-.  ct  the  bast  type  of 
layout  depends  upon  local  conditions*     The  hexagon  scheme  Might  he 
Satisfactory  in  a  residential  suburb  but  not  in  a  business  district. 

•icth.    The  proper  width  of  nea  streets  depends  upon  the 
probable  traffic  and  in  general  should  never  be  less  than  GO  feet. 
V,i  th  modern  aut  mobile  traffic  the  street  widths  should  be  a 
multiple  of  10  feet  .hich  is  considered  the  proper  -idth  of  a  lane 
for  one  line  of  cars,     .hare  an  actual  'amount  of  traffic  is  expected 
in  e-  ch  direction  the  streets  should  be  Increased  by  f 0  ft.  inter- 
vals in  order  to  give  an  additional  lane  of  traffic  dn  each  direc- 
tion.   The  number  of  lanes  needed  can  be  figured  quite  accurately 
by  rules  that  h  ve  developed  from  experience.    It  is  found  that  one 
10  ft.  lane  will  carry  about  600  vehicles  per  hour  so  that  where 
there  is  found  to  be  008  to  If. 00  vehicles  per  hour  tao  lanes  are 
necessr  ry.    On  this  b- sis  s tracts  should  be  either  60,  BO,  100  or 
I'Z  ft,    ide,  although  vlder  boulevards  are  often  built,  notably 
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a  804  ft.  super- highway  in  Detroit, 

In  the  above  scheme  10  ft.  sidwalks  ire  esed  thus  giving  in 
a  GO  ft.  Street  t«o  10  ft,  siuwalks  and  tvro  10  ft.  lane*  in  each 
direction.    Sidewalks  are  sometlaes  as  na  -roe  as  5  ft.  end  as  <?ide 
as  12  ft.  but  10  ft.  is  common  pr- ctice. 

Center  strips  or  islands  are  v^ry  desirable  or.  ;)11  aide 
streets  carrying  he-~vy  traffic. 

They  prevent  head  or  collisions. 

n       ,T         flaring  headlights  blinding  those  going  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

They  cr.ke  a  place  of  refuge  for  people  crossing  the  street. 

They  make  traffic  circles  possible  at  street  intersections 
thus  uoin£  e'aey  ..ith  the  necessity  of  stop  lights. 

In  order  to  give  proper  turning  radius  for  car*?  the  isl" m  fifl 
ahouid  be  at  least  50  and  preferably  40  ft.  '.vide.    Au  torn  'tic  or 
traffic  actuated  stop  lights  give  good  results  on  through  hi  ;h..  ys 
there  the  traffic    in  the    cross  street  is  sr.: ell. 

Traffic  Circles  at  the  intersection  of  to  or  morp  heavily 
travelled  streets  have  proved  to  be  v  ry  successful  when  properly 
laid  out.     They  should  be  100  to  560  ft.  in  diameter  so  as  to  give 
a  distance  of  about  120  ft.  between  the  streets  the  t  enter  the  ci  rcl 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  allow  for  the  re*Tlng  of  traffic  in 
the  circle  between  tie    entering  Streets*     There  the  traffic  is  too 
heavy  to  be  taken  care  of  bj  a  circle  or  v. hen  ?  ci rele  is  not 
practical  for  any  reason  the  overpass  becomes  necessary.     This  is 
expensive  but  generally  economical  in  the  long  run  If  *•  figure  the 
lo3t  of  time,  of  gasoline  and  the  dam  ee  to  abutting  property  due 
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to  the  constant  stopping  and  starting  caused  by  stop  lights. 

The  PclOTer  leaf"  intersection,  so  called,  is  the  Ideal  Brraxure- 
ment  as  it  allows  a  c:;r  to  go  in  any  direction  on  either  street  with- 
out interference  from  cross  traffic. 

The  building  of  new  thoroughfares,  especially  the  so-called  high 
speed  super-hi ghway s  is  expensive  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is  being 
overdone.    It  cert  . inly  tends  to  ere:,  te  unnecessarily  high  speed  end 
rlso  -arises  unfrir  competition  with  railroads  that  have  an  expensive 
right  of  way  to  maintain  fend  pay  taxes  upon.    On  the  other  hand  when 
one  considers  the  growing  number  of  automobile  accidents  o-ch  yesr 
it  is  apparently  justifiable  to  sponc.  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
reduce  them.     Recent  figures  for  the  United  States  give  the  number 
killed  as  SO, 030  me.  the  number  injured  cs  500,000  per  year  .  Unless 
something  can  be  done  to  induce  people  to  make  less  use  of  rutomobiles 
or  to  make  the  roads  safer  these  figures  will  continue  to  grow. 

It  is  said  that  25%  of  the  people  in  Boston  go  to  their  d-ily 
mo rk  in  mi tomobi le s  whi 1 e  the  f i gu re    f o r  u i  shin g ton ,  £ .  C .  is  $E$ . . 
Most  of  the  other  large  cities  are  between  these  limits.    Host;  of 
the  cors  contain  one  or  possibly  t*0  passengers.    Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  streets  ere  crovded? 

It  has  been  figured  out  by  an  engineer  I  know  that  Boston  could 
better  afford  to  b,ild  public    parking  garages  for  free  use  rath or 
than  to  allovv  cars  to  be  parked  for  hours  at  a  time  on  crowded  streets 

here  the  value  of  land  is  high*    In  3ew  Xork,  garcges  •  5  stories 
high  have  been  suggested  where  all  the  c:  rs  in  10  city  blocks  c-vuld 
be  parkea.    In  D-  lias,  Texas  s  novel  scheme  has  been  usee  ±Tl  hich 
automobiles  are  parked  head  on  in  i    space  in  front  of  stores,  the  lend 
used  being  paid  for  by  the  stores. 


Mr.  H.  G.    ells  has  propheeied  that  London  Bay  gto*  to  f-'O,  300,000 
inhabitants  and  hew  Sork  i  ad  Q&CBgQ  to  40,000,003.      h-  t    111  be  the 
solution  of  the  traffic  problem  in  cities  of  this  size?    Possibly  1 
racier  1  change  such  89  the  substitution  of  rirpl'.nes  for  • utomobiles 
msy  s&alte  the  solution  easy. 


Wh: ,t  is  to  be  the  future  of  our  ci ties?    Can  they  continue 
to  b«#i  indefinitely?     "ill  not  traffic  be  strangled  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  no  longer  economical  to  do  business?    The  mswfc* 
seeas  to  be  decentralization.    This  is  already  showing  itself  in  our 
large  cities  in  the  brench  banks  and  stores  b'-ing  located  in  suburb nn 
end  less  congested  districts  .    In  the  meantime  there  sill  be  sore 
and  2:0 re  need  of  town  planners  ana  ten  planning  to  Iceef  the  "heels 
of  industry  and  commerce  moving  smoothly  1  nd  to  keep  our  cities  fit 
pieces  in  -aich  to  live. 


ioc.  .  t  ri  Li  zation. 


/0t 


